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ABSTRACT 

For a numher of years college and university 
administrators^ government officials, and legislators, both state and 
federal, have striven to achieve better inter institutional 
cooperation and coordination in higher education. This report treats 
the -Copic of cooperation and coordination by answering the following 
questions: (1) How can the state of Massachusetts plan more 
effectively for higher education? (2) Is a regional structure likely 
to be useful for higher education planning in Massachusetts? (3) How 
can the views of the legislature and the public be fed more 
adequcttely into the higher education planning mechanism in 
Massachusetts? (4) How can interinstitutional cooperation and 
coordination be fostered in Massachusetts? (5) How can competitive 
expansion, duplication of efforts, and waste of funds be avoided in 
Massachusetts? To more fully understand these questions, the report 
describes the relationship between Massachusetts public and private 
institutions; explains the aspirations, obligations and 
responsibilities of Massachusetts public institutions; and outlines 
the position of the Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education. . 
(Author/PG) 
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COORDIKATION AND COOPERATION 
m KEGIEH EDUCATION 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 

By David D. Henry* 

Introduction 

For a miraber of years college and university administrators, 
government officials, and legislators, both state and federal, have 
striven to achieve better inter-institutional cooperation and coordi- 
nation in higher education. Today, as a decade ago, the concept 
is widely applauded and seldom accomplished as conceived. The goal 
turns out to be ei\isive and isolated achievements are frequently 
off -set by negative developments. Nation-trlda and in individual 
states and regions, ve seem to \>e no closer now than in the i^ast to 
accomplishing the objectives that have been set out in strong language 
in legislation and in educationrl policy statements and for whose 
implementation elaborate machinery has been established. 

The very terms "coordination" and "cooperation" have become 
ambiguous. When they are used in higher education or their concepts 
implemented, there are many who are unsure about who is doing what 
to whom, and under what circumstances.^ 



'^^Iie opinions, conclxj^ions and recommendations in this report are those 
of the author, and do not necessarily'' represent the policy of the Academy 
for Educational Development. 

"^^Sqo The Cp. r)itol and the Cat spus , State Responsibility for Post-secondary 
Education, a Report and Hecorriinendations by the Carnegie Commission on Higher 
Educa^tion, "Coordination and Planning," p. 23-37; McGraw Hill Book Co- , N'ev/ York, 
April 1971. 



It is against this national background that the Acaden^ for 
Educational Development asked for coirment on a nui'ber of questions 
that have "been included in the hlassachu setts Higher Education study. 
Specifically, the questions were: 

1# How can the State of Massachusetts plan more effectively 
for higher education? 

2. Xs a regional structiire likely to be useftil for higher 
education planning in Massachusetts? 

3. Hovr can the views of the Legislature and the public be 
fed more adequately into- the higher education planning 
mechanism in Massachusetts? 

h. How can inter-institutional cooperation and coordination 
be fostered in Massachusetts? 

How can competitive expansion, duplication of efforts, 
and waste of funds be avoided in Massachusetts? 

In order to update nsy backgroiind on the higher education situa- 
tion in Massachusetts, particularly with respect to cooperation and 
coordination among the varioxxs institutions and segments in the 
state, I visited with a nxmber of college and university executives 
and government officials, studied a nimiber of reports and documents 
already prepared, and then discussed the questions being raised in 
this study mth the local mexnbers of the studj' staff. Viy responses to the 
questions have been influenced, in part, by my observations of the higher ed 

tion situation in Massachusetts as I found it and by my conversations 
with those whom I intervier^-red. This memorandum presents first a number 
of the factors involved, and then turns to the questions as listed • 
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At the start . I ernDhasize thsit I a"?: not taking any 
por^ition cn the Gcn^ernor^s reorrrnization plan. I 
share the r so int of vj,e;f that the functions of coor- 
dinate, on, cocyperation, ond plannin<^ have t-^ be 
carried out? whatever structure for implementation 
is given the responsihr.lity . 

Factor #1> The Relationship Beti^reen Private and Public Institutions 

Today the relationships bet^^een private and public institutions 
of higher education are a dosninsnt factor in any study of higher edu- 
cation in the state. The nature of these relationships has major 
implications vith respect to planning for the future of higher educa- 
tion in Massachusetts. 

In the private sector there is widespread apprehension as to: 

1. The adeqaia.cy of future financial resources to underwrite 
a contintiation of the present qualitj'^ and scope of programs 
being offered. 

This concern varies from vrorry over the f inemcisQ. ability 
of iraintrdning past and present strength to an outright 
insec\irity as to the future stability of entire institutions, 

The "budget crunch" is eraphasized by the pocslbillty that 
tuition revenue will decline go the result of a procpectivc 
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reduction in enrolinent, occasioned by either (a) increasing 
txiition costs without adeqiiate student assistance; or 
(b) the expansion by public colleges and izniversities 
into areas directly competitive, geographically or 
financially, vith programs already established in private 
institutions; or (c) a decline in senior college and 
university enrolments in general. 

The impeiAding competition for part-time students both in 
formal and in informal non-credit vork, particularly in 
the Beaton area. 

On a unit-cost accovmting basis the education of part- 
time students is frequently jvist as expensive to the 
institution as that of a full-time student. From a prag- 
matic administrative point of view, however, the cost of 
space, coTmon services and overhead are chargeable generally 
to the full-time student body regardless of the part-time 
load. Kence, revenue from part-time students is an impor- 
tant "add on" in the budget of manj'- private institutions, 
particularly the Isxge ones located in big cities. Com- 
petition for part-time students at the undergradmte level, 
therefore, clearly provides a potential for institutional 
conflict. The ii2ore specialized the curriculum, the more 
Intonce vlll be the co:3:petltlon. 
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3. Possi'ble conzpetition for regular full-time undergraduate 
students (a concern everywhere, but one that was not urgent 
in Massachusetts in the fall of 1972 )• 

Althoas^ no less than GO^ of the full-time students in 
Massachusetts are now enrolled in private colleges and 
universities, these institutions draw heavily also from 
the pool of young people located outside of the state • 
Enrolment projection studies now being made in Massachusetts, 
as elsewhere in the country, indicate that the outlook 
for full-time Uxidergraduate enrolment is unclear. In a 
ferw years the number in traditional senior institutions 
may weU decline* 

^. Duplication of educational programs at the doctoral and 
advanced professional levels. 

Here costs are relatively very high. Educators at both state- 
supported and private institutions should be sure that the 
resources of each are allocated -vriLthin an appropriate "division 
of labor." 23ie introduction of nevr programs at public insti- 
tutions vhidh Bxe similar to those already existing at the 
private universities (and for which there is already a dim 
prospect of enrolment' expansion) bears carefxil examination. 
TJhen public or private institutions offer new progrems to 
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stxjdents vhich parallel or duplicate existing programs 
that appear to be sufficient for enrolment demand, the 
result viU only add to the long-range fiscal problems 
of both the private and public institutions. When a 
nev program is offered at a lover net cost to the student, 
under such circumstances, conflict is inevitable • 

a 

An amelioration of these apprehensions is clearly necessary before 
it is possible to create an' atmosphere for cooperative endeavor leading 
to state-vide planning for higher education and for a responsible utili- 
zation of existing educational resoiirces. In Massachusetts the private 
sector is one of the largest concentrations of public service being 
provided by private institutions in the nation. It is both an economic 
and cultural asset to the State. Public policy should take into acco\int 
not only the preservation but also the enhancement of that asset .s New 
programs and innovations cannot, therefore, be the exclusive donain of 
the public institutions. 

Factor #2> The Aspirations, Obligations and Responsibilities of the 
Public Institutions 

The future develop^ient of the public imiversities and colleges 
clouds the public-private relationships and some resolution of the 
nrutxxaj; concerns should have high priority in the consideration oT 
state planning in Maocachunotts, I>uring the past decade tho develop- 
ment of the public institutions has been the source of considerable 
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state pride. The enlargeinent and expainsion of the University of 
Massachusetts 5 both in the scope of its programs and in its academic 
reputation, the growth of the state colleges and the development of 
the comrrunity colleges, all attest to the fact that there was a great 
need to vhich they were able to respond. 

As students of higher education know/ Massachusetts was sc»newhat 
tardy among the states of the Union in establishing a clear and 
definitive role for its public universities and colleges and in 
giving them a high priority in financial svcpport. Althovigh much 
progress has been made in recent years, the total state effort has 
not exceeded that of other states. This cosnoparison may be made whether the 
measurement is made on the basis of per capita personal income in the 
state, per capita expenditure made on higher education, or per capita 
taxes levied for higher educational purposes. 

It may reasonably be concluded, therefore, that Massachusetts has 
not overdone its efforts Indeed the contrary is true; that is, that 
the state must continue to be concerned about the development of 
excellence, e::p?yiding the adequacy of programs in the various univer- 
sities and colleges under its direct control, and of considering new 
prosrams vrhen the need is fully justified. 

ERLC 
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There should he no serious disagreement with th^ general premise 

that : 

o state supported institutions of higher education have a 

vital pi.'blic inission 
o Massachusetts has a potential for the fulfillment of 

that inission on a par vith other states and 
o Massachusetts should support thospinatitations in a vay 

that is at least coiroarahle vith other industrial states • 

There remainr-?, .ho^ifever^ thi question of how best to carry on 
the development, the hesfi toet^od, to use, how best to serve the public 
interest mthout (a) inarming the private institutions vitally and 
(b) encouraging at the same time a philosophy' of oleft-over" service 
to be p:rovided by the state-supported institution's To say, as somo 
do, that public institutio(as should carry on only those activities 
that are not being handled by private colleges and universities it; to 
deny the basic responsibility of public higher education. 

No state has adopted such a policy, and it cannot be adopted without 
damage to the velfare of the people of the state, 

A pvvblic university has a group of functions in teaching, research, 
and public Gejr^^ce. Once these have been set forth and approved in 
sxTpport of broad objectives, the institution should be expected to 
develop effectively, but also planfuUy. "Planfully*' is a key word* 
There must bo plans for both pxiblie and private institutions, and they 
must be related to each other. 



Prior to the iispr overrent in the relationships "between the public 
and the private sectors there is need, however, to share in arrange- 
laents for planning, communication vith respect to present and future 
planning J and to establish ways and means for mutual consideration of 
vhat is ultimately best for both the student and the Commonwealth. 
At the present time each institution in the state, public or private, 
believes that •'fhat it is doing now and vhat it plans for the future 
is in the best interest of the Commonwealth. Clearly, inter-institutional 
conversation on this stibject is essential. Also, in order to be meaning- 
ful;, it must be joint and practical and directed to specific issues and 
problems. 

With both public and private institutions under pressure to econ- 
omize and to make the best possible use of all the resources available, 
the time is favorable for a new look at cooperative planning. On the 
agenda should be such matters as: 

o the availability of public assistance for both roll-time 

and part-time students 
o the adjustment of charges to students in relationship to 

scholccrship assistance 
o the csteblishn^.ent of machinery for exchange of information 

in program planning and 
o the GGtablishment of procediu-es for initiative in organiza- 
tion and follow up in joint planning. 
Both the pxiblic and the private cectors of higher education could 
gain a good deal from a corrsion stance on these four topics. 
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Factor v3* Th.e !^?,ssaclyI setts Advisory Council on Education 

Massachusetts is unusual among the states in havi^ig established 
an Advisory Council on Education as an independent agency. In loy 
view the CounciD. ? s well conceived, and has done usej^il wori- through 
the studies that it has sponsored. In any future organization and 
structure of higher education in Massachusetts the Co^ancil or a simi- 
lar type organization ought to be a nsajor contributor to the success 
of the process of planning and coordination. 

If one conceives of coordination as a xesult and uot a process, 
and of educational autonoiny as essential vithin a broad consensus 
as to the inador divisions and parameters of a master plan, it is clear 
that the Ifessachusetts Advisory Council can play a unique role. The 
Council is neither an advocate of any educational position nor is it 
an administrative body. It is not subj'ect to political or special 
influence by any one constiti'.ency^ It has been, is nov/, and should 
continue to be ajn independent force in its judgments. 

The Council should be in a position, through its studies, to have 
an evaliic-tive ir^luence upon the conditions of master planning, as 
V(eH as upon the recor:5r.endations made by the various segments and by 
the agencies of state government. Hence, it can and, in my opinion, 
should become a constructive balance wheel in the machinery for 

'^niar the Governor's Reorganisation Flans the Massachusetts Education 
Council -^rill absorb the Advisory Council and two other councils. 
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plarmi.ng and coordination of higher education. It can serve as a 
pxiblic forum for the people of Massachusetts vhen conflict situations 
develop and vhen issues and problems are caught up "between advocates 
and adversaries. 

In pome states, the coordinating agency has beccsne subject to 
a measure of political influence either from the dominant party, a 
doniinant exetrutive, a legislature, or a ccoibination of these power 
centers* This is not desirable for education decision-making. Some- 
body outside the master planning and coordinating agency should be 
available, therefore, for monitoring planning procedures, for being 
sure that the 'vjhble case in each major issue is put before the public 
and that there is a public forum for review. In Massachusetts, the 
Advisory Council could undertake this role. 

* * ^ 

This paper turns ncn-r to the specific questions on inter-institutional 
planning, cooperation, and coordination. 

Quo^.-t5.cn Kcn^ can the State of Massachusetts pl ? ui more effectively 

for higher education ? 

CoimGnt ; 

Within the public sector in Massachusetts, it seems to mo tliat 
the long-rc^nge planning of the various cegments has until now left 
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socnething to be desired. State-vide coordination will not occur 
vithin the system as a whole until there is maxliiium coordination 
ainon^ the meacbers of each segment. The idea of segments or systems 
of ccnparable institutions is a sovuid one, but long-range planning 
vithin the segments should proceed concxirrently vith long-range 
planning for the state. The tvro should be 'part of the same process. 
Intra- segment coordination and planning are also parts of the pro- 
cess of coliaboiration and cooperation -with other segments and vith 
the private sector. 

Agreement '<fd.th this analysis viU produce no results, however, 
unJ.,ess initiative for intra- and intev-group action is taken. VThere 
should the initiative lie? Under present law, the governance authority 
of each segment clearly has the responsibility for integrated planning among 
its members. Because such planning has implications for state-wide 
activity, the Board of Higher Education also has substantial 
responsibility,* 

RecoHmendations ; 

1* The Board of Higher Education shotild be encouraged to 
conduct discussion of vays and means to advance intra- 
and inter-segment planning and planning between the seg- 
ments and private institutions. Special staff should be 
pronrided for this purpose, both to the Board and to the 

"Under the Goveraor's Eeorganization plan, the Board of Post- secondary 
Education would have the responsibility. 
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segn:e2it administrations. For the ptrrposes of this 
recc;:irencLation5 the consortia should be regarded as a 
segment. Special arrfuigeraents should he made for dis- 
cussions of inter-institutional functions in the Boston area. 

Today a formal overall consortium is iinpossihle in the 
Boston area because there are too zaany institutions, and 
they are too diverse in purpose, size, character, and 
program* A consortium approach could be made upon certain 
functional lines, hofvrever, such as the providing of services 
to part-time students or to persons enrolled in specific 
professional programs, such as law and dentistry or in 
doctoral programs in education. 

2. The Board of Higher Education should ask the Association 
of Independent Colleges and Universities in Massachusetts 

to appoint a committee to serve in an advisory role, parallel 
to the present advisory coamittee composed of representatives 
of the public segments. Occasional ^oint meetings of the 
tiTO graiq)G night be held, but for the present parallel inde- 
pendent groups may well be more effective, although they 
vould be expected to work closely together. 

3. the Board is continued as a Kovernraent agency after the 
General Coiirt conQiderB the Governor 'a RooT(/,ani zaU on P.Ian, 
its nornberchlp should bo made up oxolunlvoly of laymon not 

erJc 
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identified as trustees or en^loyees of ajoy of the 
sectors involved. 

h. Both public and private colleges and universities shoiild 
give every possible e3q)osure to mane-gement data, to the 
charac-fceristics of administrative policies and to short- 
range and long-range plans and operations. For sound 
decision^ the public consideration and debate of data, 
policy, and planning is essential. 

State assisted planning is public business and ought to 
- be publicly discussed and be a matter of public record. 

Essential ccHnmuni cation cannot be established lanless the 
planning process is open and the professional relationships 
accepted in good faith* Public evaluation of planning and 
corolljary political decisions cannot be sound without such 
public visibility of the professional planning and the 
reasons for it. 

5» The Massachusetts Advisory Council should be encouraged to 
erpand its progrr,n of studies and enlarge its role to that 
of a fomm for public review of critical issues in higher 
education. Its studies should include evaluative reporttS 
and studies of institutions, systems, state eind agency pro- 
cedures, and educational needs of the Comonwealth. 

ERLC 
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Q:u.Gr>t:Lon v ^., I r> a re^-on; \l stracturo likely to be useful for higher 
e ojc/bj-on v2r: ::i:?±p. z '';.r.r. rr,c husetts? 

Regional planning vitbin the state has much to commend it. Higher 
education , ins titxitions are economic assets to their regions. They pro- 
vide unique ser\*'ices to cc^-jimuting students. They are spurs to economic 
grovrth. Often they provide for local professional expertise through 
tJtieir recruitment of profossiooial personnel for permanent residence 
in the ccEmmmity. They provide centers of continviing education and 
recreation. The experience has been that practically every institution 
of higher lerJming has soaiething rmique to give to its region. 

Hcwever, regionalism can be parochial and inappropriately^ political. 
Hence, regionalism expressed through consortia, and thus brought into 
the state-\rf.d9 picture, can have the advantt^ge of both local perspec- 
tive and the broader interest. 

The econoraic and administrative advantages of geographic consortia 
have been vrell demonstrated in the groups at Amherst and Worcester. 
The Southe^istern Massachusetts institutions shoiild be (»rcaaraged to 
develop the relationships already initiated. The special arrangements 
miitable for the Boston area are mentioned on page 13 . 
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Kith reference to regional planning on an inter-state basis, 
I consider the ]>urh^;ni Declgxat ion" of the Presidents of the Public 
Universities of New England to be a reinarkable document. The 
Declaration is a strong and statesman-like exposition of both a 
need and an opportunity and should prepare the way for specific 
program planning as qtdlckly as possible. The Declaration makes 
clear that the Presidents are dedicated to cooperation where trans- 
state relationships can be imituaTLy beneficial. 

The Presidents have marked the areas of cooperation and collab- 
oration that can be most meaningfttl^ such as graduate school develop- 
ment, professional schools, extension and continuing educational 
programs, and certain innovritions such as common latamational 
prograjns and an "open xmiversity^" 

However, resolutions do not produce results people most work 
at programs. 

Reccnanendations : 

1. The Stste of Massachusetts should take the initiative in 

encourasing a New England regional approach to the supply 

of highly cpecicJJLzed expensive education in selected 
^ " "■ 

In-as^uch as the Durtem B eclrxo.tion isjraed in Durham, lle^^ Hampshire, 
on l\oyc::r^D^,T 20, 1973, cioes not secin "co have had tddespread publicity, a 
cop:r is inclv.ded ifith tliis memorandum as Appendix A for the convenience 
of the r-^ader. 
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professional fields and technical areas. Veterinary 
medicine is an exai:5)le. The New England Board of Higher 
Education Ghoiild "be prepared to "be the agent for such 
inquiry and to foster the estahlishnent of appropriate 
administrative saechanisms, 

2. The Presidents of the Land-Grant Universities should make 
every effort to carry out the objectives of the Durham 
Declaration and the General Coiort shoiild provide separate 
funds for this purpose. 

3* Since planning reqxxires personnel "both for expertise and 
administrative initiative and foUow" through, funds for 
these purposes should be provided to the segments, including 
the consortia, and the state agency concerned. 

Question #3 » How can the views of the Le;?:islature be fad Tnorp 

adequat ely into the higher education planning mechanism in 

Massachusetts? 

Conaent : 

According to a recent sxirvey*"^' many legislators are lestive abcmt 
the natm*e of their involvement irith higher education decision-making. 

•>^Stc,tG OmcirlG end H i<--:h or Educ a tion: A Sui^^ey of the Opinions 
and E^cr )oc\v-i:i ons of l?lic:.^.::>j:ors in iTIn e Stater., by H. lOulau a nd H, Qui nicy , 
a report prej^xed for the Cc'jrnesie Ccirjr.ission on Higher Education; McGraw- 
^ Hill Book Co., New York, 19?0. 

ERIC 
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First, they are concerned that they do not systematicallj''' receive 
svifficient firot-hand inforroation on vhich to base informed jud^ents 
on legislation before them. Of course, this generalization is true 
about many afeas of public business, and legislators acknowledge that 
they are dependent upon leadership and cosnmittees for guidance and 
upon the degree of their confidence in the recomniending agencies and 
agents. More and more, however, as higher education asstimes greater 
importance in state finance, they feel in5)elled to be better infonued 
in greater depth than they are now. 

Second, beyond the desirp to be informed on higher education as a finan- 
cial matter, legislators have unusual interest in higher education, per s^. 
Many of them feel close to the subject, as products of the system, and 
many have ideas for its ini}:^ movement that they feel ought to have con- 
sideration. Some of these proposals reflect the interests of their 
constituents, some originate in their own experience • 

It is to be noted in connection with both points that while dele- 
gation of a l^ge share of responsibility for policy recommendations 
to institutional and coordinating agencies has been necessary to expedite 
business, legislators desire sane direct involvement that will be per- 
sonal and authentic. Because the effectiveness of institutional opera- 
tions and many policy determinations will result from J.egi cJjxtivc: action, 
the desire for participation ought to be encom-aged, not discoura/.^cd. 

O 
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Over time, many devices and procedures have been tried in an 
effort to iTnprove lercislative relations to higher education. For 
example, in the past it was possible to arrange group visits to 
cainipuses. Some states established official committees for visits to 
educational institutions. Some placed members of the legislature on 
advisory boaxds. 

Today, however, ad hoc, haphazard, casual, and almo^ . accidental 
relationships are no longer adequate to keep legislators informed or 
to serve as an appropria.te channel for communication from individual . 
legislators or committees to planning and policy agencies. 

Recommendations t 

1, The legislature should create a joint committee on higher 
education, not to supplant or compete with appropriation or 
education committees now existing? but to be responsible for 
establishing channels for legislative involvement in the 
preliminary processes leading to final action. The Committee 
would be advisory, would send observers regularly to the 
meetings of the Board of Higher Ekiucation and would digest 
reports that should be communicated to the members of the 
legislature, . 
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2. Betyjeen sessions of the legislatxire, campus visitations 
and discussion should be scheduled, perhaps two a year, 
rotated among the segments, including the private institu- 
tions as a segment. These visits and programs would be 
sponsored by the joint committee on higher education. 

3. The Advisory Council on Education* should conduct annually 
a structured conference on ir^sues and problems in higher 
education in Massachusetts with the program planned in 
consultation with legislative leaders end segment heads 
and the Board of Higher Education. Proceedings should be 
made available to all members of the legislature and other 
specialized audiences. Trends of discussion should be 
reported, as well as analytical papers. 

k. The Board of Higher Education should conduct & survey 
of members of the legislature and of the institutional 
and segment heads on how it is possible to increase 
the involvement of the members of the legislature in 
the planning mechanisms of higher education • As background, 
the experiences of other states could be procured from the 
Conmission of the States. 
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Q Aicstion -5U> Hot can inter >^instit\itional cooperation "be fostered in 
to. s sp.chus ett s ? 

Ccr^ent: 

Although some of the comments aiid recommendations given above 
to questions number 1, 2, and 3 relate also to question number 
I shall list in this section only those that pertain to consortia. 

Massachusetts is fortunate in that there are arrangements for 
developing consortia and a grovring acceptance of the efficacy of 
voluntary cooperation through consortia. 

The organization of private and public institutions in the 
Worcester area "where the institutions vork together in the implementa- 
tion of plans and the simila;r but older arrangements at Amherst pro- 
vide good experience from vhich to build • An incipient possibility 
exists in southeastern Massachusetts vhere conversations about cooper- 
ative enterprises have siready been started. 

In the Boston area dozens of bilateral agreements already exist 
aaong neighborin:; institutions. This suggests that the time has come 
for a systcn:atic and more e:rtensive pattern of relationships. Here 
as indicated earlier, it is probable that cooperative machinery wotild 
have to be organized around common functions and student constituencies 
rather than r;ro'dnd the institutions themselves. 

^.^'n-MT?o.«nv. c^^fi na/res 12^1^. 16-17. and 19-20 Of this memorandum. 
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imcndations : 

1. The ectablishment of consortia and other methods of inter- 
institutional cooperation should be encouraged whenever 
possible. 

2. The state should study seriously howr to relate the operations 
of the conniissions established under Section 1202 of the 
Educational Amendments of 1972 to the present or new machinery 
for state planni.ng. 

3. The state might formalise relationships to consortia so that 
it would be legally possible to make direct grants or approp- 
riations to them for inter-institutional activities without 
amending the Constitution. 

h. The state should provide administrative and planning funds 
for consortia to the extent possible under the Constitution. 
One vay to be considered >70uld be the assignment of jointly 
selected personnel from the Board of Higher Education. 

5. Once legal barriers are removed the state could enter into 
contracts -with consortia to provide necessary educational 
seinriccs. 
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Qu estion •••'3 ♦ . Hcr^ cvxx ccrrpstitxve exoansion.> duplicatiog of efforts ^ 
e>nd r.?3to of fnnds bo r.voided in I!^3sr.chusetts ? 

Cqr pent : 

The Comment and Recoinmendationis developed under the previous 
four questions covers the import of Question #5« 

All that has been said in this paper has been directed to ways 
and means of avoiding coicpetitive expansion, dirpli cation of efforts 
and unnecessary expenditvire of funds. However, the thrust has 
been positive, also: the enhancement of assets, !ihe conservation and 
responsible use of resoxirces, and how best to sena^ the Ccmmon^fealth* 

Concluding Notes 

Policy formulation is alvays affected by the organization and 
ediainistration established to implement policy. Although org6tni2:ation 
per ee has been excluded from the purview of thisebudy, one cannot 
f£dLl to note that the Governor's reorganization recommendations to the 
legislature have placed a constraint upon initiative of all agents, 
agencies, and institutions included in the planning of higher education 
in rlascachusctts. 

The prevailing mood is one of uncertainty as to future responsi- 
bilities r^d possibilities. Hence, vhatever changes may be adopted 
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shoTild be evDluated by those vho will liave the responsibility for 
iE^jleccentc/oion. Little fonmrd moverncint toi-r^ard planning and cooper- 
ation as here recosnasnded can be expected until present organization 
proposals ai'e determined. 

One caveat should be entered on this i)Oint. Coordination, desired 
by aU parties, is a resulting condition, not a procedure. Coordina- 
tion at its host is not imposed. It arises from the various elements 
in consensus- seeking that have been described in this report. Eespon- 
sibility for initiative in master planning must be established, but 
the substance of the master plan should be determined after approp- 
riate input has been solicited, and weighed, the parameters determined, 
and respect for institutional autonomy to the fullest possible extent 
establ3.sb.ed. Efficiency cnnnot be attained without a high degiree of 
autaaomy^ 

On the otTier hand, enough authority ianist accooopany master planning 
to cieal with tlie minority who will not be a party to a consensus. Here, 
ho^^ever, the authority should be limited, based upon the realization 
that in the end the people of the state must determine the policies — 
not bureG,ucrac5\ Accordingly, the C-oneral Court should not expect to 
withdraw entirely fraxi involvement in itajor policy decision as regards 
scope and goaln. Fiscal responsibility rcqtilreo a moacuro of policy 
rofiponoibility. The legiclature must reflect the wishes of the people 
at large as wgJ-1 as their a^m views of the operations of the higher 
education ccrtrrunity. 
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The effectiveness of state planning rests idLth the vlllingness 
of the indlvidvu!^. institutions to x)articipate and to vork with others 
in the attack on larger problens. Such ^riUinsness and desire will be 
expressed only vhen there is no threat, direct or indirect, to the 
institution's established mission, when there is no possibility of 
authoritative regimentation or political dcodnation. CJontinuing 
collaboration vithin a framework of agreenent is essential to con- 
etiructive outcomes. No institution, public or private, should regard 
ifhat is best for the state as a whole as in any way inimical to its 
ovm development. 

In setting up the devices for master planning and coordination, 
in calUng for new initiatives in the spirit of mutual concern, there 
is alvsjys the temptation to look to mchinery as the answer to problem 
solving. Machinery does not solve problems — • people do. Massachusetts 
has been forvjard-looking in the establishment of organizational struc- 
tures — the establishment of a state agenqy for master planning in 
higher education, the creation of the Advisory Council on Education, 
the developm.'snt of consortia, the establishment of new campuses and 
new instittiticns ifithin the major segments, and the organization of 
the i;:ajor sesTients. 

The task ahead is one for leadership, for initiative, for the 
development of a spirit of cooperative enterprise, and above all for 
tha prevision of resources to laake effective planning possible. The 



sums required are not large, re3-atively. They should he regarded as 
investments in future efficiency. 

Addendum 

During the course of the visits vrith educators and administrators 
in Massachusetts and the study of the documents on higher education 
in the Coranonwealth, a n\2siber of matters ai*ose "which were heyond the 
precise scope of the questions assigned to me hy the Academy. This 
menorsxidiTm provides an opportunity, however, to cgemnent on these 
matters, also. 

1. The levying of tuitions at public institutions . 

Tuitions iirposed by public institutions are a form of 
selective tax in^osed by the state on persons who use the 
services offered. The state irjposes many selective taxes 
on users, such as the tax on gasoline for the use of 
highways, and authorizes the imposition of taxes by 
other governmental bodies, such as taxes on the use of 
water provided by cities to citizens, etc. Sometimes 
the tax on users is a charge which has a direct relationship 
to the cost of producing the services provided and is in the 
nature of a price. Sometimes this is not the case. In any 
event, the distinction is blurred. However, only in the 
case of the state-vide teix levied on students in the form 
of tuition is the amount to be levied determined exclusively 
and without any reference to cost or other criteria by member 
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of appointed boards rather than by persons who are the 
elected representatives of the people • In toy viev, the 
amount of tuition levied on students should be determined 
by the legislature, not by go^/erning boards. Morecyver, 
since there is no necessary relationship betveen the amoujit 
charged and the cost of services provided in zhe several 
institutions, it seems to me that the tuition pattern 
should be uniform for all piiblic colleges and universities 
in the state » 

Scholarship assistance for part-time students ^ 
Throughout the history of higher education in this country, 
a part-time student has been treated much less adequately 
than the full-time students One area of discrimination is 
vith respect to scholarship awards, which in general exclude 
part-time students altogether. 

In Massachusetts, as elsewhere in the coumtry, there is 
likely to be a great increase in the number of part-time 
students in the next five to ten years. They are likely 
to be a substaritially greater proportion of the tota3. enrol- 
ment (on a head count basis) than they fi:ve now. The state 
should, it seems to me, be sensitive to the financial needs 
of pa2*t-time atudents, and where they arc ontillcd to annint,- 
ance shou3,d provide aid on a pro-rata \>as'»lG rimilar to tfiat 
provided to full-time students. 
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3. Inter-^institutional contracts . 

The legal barriers that prohibit contracting arremgements be- 
tween public and private institutions of higher education at the 
present time should be eliminated as quickly as possible 
by amending the state constitution. This eirrangement can 
be useful to the State, and, if adopted, could be highly 
productive in selected areas of cooperation, 

4. Emphasis upon common ^oals . 

In serving the Commonwealth and the citizens of Massachusetts, 
the private and the public colleges and universities have more in 
common than their public differences suggest. However, the 
atmosj^^ere of apprehension, as previously described, does f:ivo 
rise to the building of separate constituencies and to tho de- 
velopment of divisive attitudeSo Polarizing the general commu- 
nity on higher education issues would be exceedingly unfortunate 
for the welfare of higher education in Massachusetts, for the 
State, oind for each of the components. Such a development is 
, more than a theoretical possibility. The beginning of such di- 

vision has aJ-ready been noted. It is important therefore that 
additional sophisticated lay leadership, with suYisi^a^nti;?! public 
visibility, be brought into the planning and. governance oporations at 
a3.1 lovels and in all agencies and nrv^^menta for thr^ bonrifit oP tho 
Commonwoalth aa a wholo, 

ERLC 
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APPENDIX A 

THE DUPJiA!! DECLARATION OF THE PRESIDENTS 
OF THE PUBLIC UraVERSlTIES OF NEW ENGLAND^ 



The Presidents of the six land-grant public universities of 
New England, laeeti^g in Durham, New Hampshire^ for their fourth 
formal session of the year, have continued their efforts to 
broaden and strengthen their established pattern of regional 
cooperation. We recognise that mounting demands for public 
higher education of high quality finds New England at a 
crossroads. Generations behind most of the United States in its 
realization of the need for support, our region has made 
impressive strides in tht, development of its public universities 
and colleges in the last decade. Expanded enrollments, improved 
facilities, better faculties, greater service to our states are 
among our genuine accomplishments. 

Those advances have required increasing investments of tax money. 
Today, there is a proper and growing public cc :icern tliat our 
universities are effective institutions — cre:M-.incj kncv;] r-rVjc. , 
imparting knowledge, reaching out to tliose who need us most. 
There is also proper concern that universib^r programs are wcll- 
j lanned, well-manayocl and v;ell-coordinated v/itli one anoth r and 
v.iDi tlic private institutions of liiylu- education that are so 
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rich a resource in Nev; England. As Presidents of the six public 
universities, we believe v;e carry a special obligation to 
organize our progress so that v;e strengthen the overall pattern 
of higher education in our region, public and private alike • 
Accordingly, each of us has been engaged in our own states in 
participating in consortia and other collaborative arrangements. 
For many years we hc:ve been partners with our private colleagues 
In New England Board of Higher Education. We are proud of the 
outreach and special educational activities of the New England 
Center here in Durham. We. believe we have built a sensible, 
wholesome, intramural and intercollegiate athletic program. 
Now we believe it is time to take another major step forward; 
a common planning and coordination in our academic and public 
service areas. 

Specifically, we believe we can better our educational offerings 

and improve our cost effectiveness if 

First , we plan the course of. our graduate school devolop- 
ments together . 

Universities by the very nature of their calling, must carry 
on graduate education of high quality. But we believe we can 
shape together an overall program that gives each institution 
sufficient strength and depth in faculty and research challenge 
and at the same time avoids duplication and destructive 
competition. 

Secon d^ ^ we wi 1 1 cct ntinue to examine our common canaci 1 
for rocjion ;wido^ prof or^^: j ■ 'H schpo_1 s ^ '111 a sin g] ''Jjj*- 
For soiw timo, j^ropoi^als for varitM!:.; Now Unijlaznl prc>I < -irJ oj). a 



schools, such as in undertaking new field of health services, 
have been under popular discussion. We believe that we should 
now determine the genuine needs for sU'^.li undertakings, and if 
they are demonstrated, initiate them together. We should also 
evaluate the ways our present professional schools and colleges 
can be made to complement one another. 

Third , we will undertake to strengthen , streamline , and 
rationalize our extension and continuing educational programs . 
The New England region is compact; our ^ix states taken together 
fit four times within the borders of Texas. We think we can 
devise a genuine regional extension capability that car help 
our coniiHunitieri and improve the status and morale of the 
faculties and staffs involved. 

Fourth , since New Eng land with the rest o_C America , lookp'. 
increasingly tov;ard sha i'rd activities witli our other nat ion s , 
we be] ieve wc can develop further common international pror r rans; . 
The recent Nev; England- Japan Trade Conference here at the 
New England Center is a good example of our potential. The 
international study exchange programs for students and faculties 
are another. We ;.elieve that we can syf.tematically develop 
relaVions with universities across the world that can yield 
enormous econoraic cultural and social benefits to our states'. 

Finally , the concent of ari open university easil y avri ^ Irxh} 
to all who desi re has e xcited the prof csr^ional oduc>i i.o r :r \ 
citizo n n ] iko . 

We have the ^-bligation to explore the conct. [)t on a r'.gional 
Q basis and al: '.^ady proposals exist in sever-il of our states to 
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use public television, regional centers and special courses to 
that end. 

Given our conviction thiit these five areas of collaboration 
hold high promise, we have asked Don Nicoll of Maine, a 
distinguished New Englander with a long record of public service 
to our region, to analyze how we can realize our academic and 
service aims and to make specific recommendations as to organ- 
ization and procedure. We hope to have the Nicoll study before 
us early in 1973 and to be able to present to our boards of 
trustees, and through them to the people of our states / a 
realistic plan of action next year. Our expectation is that we 
can establish arrangements that will dramatically ir prove t2ie 
combined value of our institutions and the effectiveness v/itl. 
which we work. 

In the meant ' no f we will accelerate our existing endeavors, in 
athletics and continuing education. VJe ask all Nev7 Englander s 
concerned with the future of their region and their children to 
support us in our work. 



